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1870 to the close of the World War; and with the five introductory 
chapters already mentioned, which consist largely, though not wholly, 
of material also found in the earlier work, but here adapted, remodelled 
and reorganized to fit the later. 

Occasional statements occur in this volume, as in the earlier one, to 
which exception may fairly be taken. For example, the author says 
in reference to the Germans : " They undertook to cut the communica- 
tions of the allies and starve England out by sinking all allied ships 
by means of submarines" (p. 478). As the Germans also used their 
submarines to attack neutral ships, and actually did sink approximately 
1,800,000 gross tons of neutral shipping, ought there not to be some 
indication of these facts in the above statement? Concerning the 
number of deaths in battle, we read: "The number of men killed was 
estimated at 9,000,000 ..." (p. 525). But the figures of both French 
and American officials range from 7,500,000 to 7,600,000. 

This volume is not based on research, nor can it be considered a 
new and suggestive discussion in any essential respect. It is, neverthe- 
less, a valuable and useful work. It is unequalled as a text-book for 
use in courses on the World War, where a preliminary study of the 
antecedents and causes of the struggle is deemed desirable. It is su- 
perior in this respect to the other treatises on nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope, as those of Hayes, Hazen, Schapiro, and Holt and Chilton, and 
better even than Seymour's Diplomatic Background of the War, because 
broader in scope. It is clear, well organized, contains a huge store 
of essential information, omits details without leaving the story vague 
and meaningless, covers every important phase of European civilization, 
and is admirable on international relations and events leading to the 
war. 

Earl Evexyn S perry. 

Russian Dissenters. By Frederick C. Conybeare. (Harvard 
Theological Studies, vol. X.) (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1921. Pp. X, 370. $4.00.) 

But little has been written in Western Europe on the religious life 
in Russia. I mean real research work, not half-fantastic pictures such 
as that of Stephen Graham. One of the most interesting problems of 
Russian religious life which has always attracted the attention of 
Western Europe is the problem of the "Dissenters" (Raskolniki) and 
of the different sects both rationalistic and mystic, according to the 
usual classification. Much has been written on this subject in Russia. 
Careful studies of the written sources, careful collections of oral 
evidence have been printed, and yet some basic questions remain still 
unsolved. The time for a serene and unbiassed solution of the problem 
is not yet come. Until the last revolution, the state and the ruling 
church kept on persecuting the dissenters and the sectarians and trying 
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to explain their attitude toward them in various official, semi-official, 
and private publications. On the other hand the Russian liberals took 
decidedly the side of the dissenters and sectarians. 

One of the main problems as regards the dissenters is how to ex- 
plain their schism and their bitter fight against the official Niconian 
church. Was it purely a matter of religion, or one of the signs of 
the decisive break between the main population of Russia and the 
intellectuals, or one of the forms of social and political struggle? On 
the other hand the main problem regarding the sectarians is: have we 
to regard them as a result of a Western influence on the Russian re- 
ligious life, superficial and temporary, or is it a peculiar product of the 
Russian religious evolution, bringing back some of the most ancient 
currents of the early Christian and perhaps pre-Christian religious life 
of mankind in general? 

We must welcome therefore the publication of a serious unbiassed 
study on this subject by a prominent student of the history of religions 
in general. I have not to introduce Dr. Conybeare to the readers of 
the Review. He is well known as one of the students of the Christian 
faith in general, whose knowledge is based not only on a careful study 
of documents written in different languages but also on extended 
travels which brought him occasionally to Russia also. I do not know 
how far he is acquainted with the Russian language. The translations 
from the Russian given in his book are generally correct although the 
same words and expressions which are translated in some parts cor- 
rectly are grossly misunderstoood in others.^ Is it not due to the use of 
several different secretaries? To the same use of secretaries I am in- 
clined to ascribe many repetitions and a peculiar structure of the whole 
work. Instead of giving the facts as he understands them. Dr. Cony- 
beare generally gives extensive quotations from Russian books which 
very often repeat the same facts but generally from different points of 
view. It is awkward to read a passage of Ivanovski, a defender of the 
official point of view, followed by a quotation from Usov, a strong 
supporter of the idea that the Raskols represent a social and political 
movement, and a quotation from Miliukov, who is of the opinion that 
the Raskol was a reaction of Old Russia against the new one. From 
a historian we should expect not an apposition but a critical selection 
of ascertained facts.^ 

There is the same uncertainty in his judgment about the Raskol. 

1 See, e.g., p. 104: "This was the establishment of a hospital for the sick 
called the Kladbich in the village of Rogozh " ; Kladbishche means in Russian 
cemetery; later on C. gives quite a good description of this Rogozhskoe Klad- 
bishche. Many times C. speaks of the province of Nizhegorod meaning the prov- 
ince of Nizhnii-Novgorod, but towards the end of the book he again gives the 
correct form, etc. 

2 I regret also that no index is appended to the book. Every author should 
know that a book without an index will perhaps be read, but never consulted. 
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Of course Dr. Conybeare is far from supporting the official optimism of 
Ivanovski. He sympathizes both with the dissidents and with the 
sectarians, as almost everybody in Russia does, but I have been unable to 
find that he gives a definite answer to the main question: how to ex- 
plain the Raskol. In his introductory chapter he seems to insist on 
the political and social side of the struggle, following Usov; on p. 
262 he adopts the view of Miliukov, which is generally accepted by the 
leading Russian historians (Kliuchevski, Platonov, etc.). I have 
been surprised by the way not to find any mention of the views of 
Kliuchevski, whose treatment of the Raskol forms one of the most 
brilliant parts of his history of Russia. More definite are the views 
of Dr. Conybeare on the sects and, while his dealing with the Raskol 
has not brought forward the question of its nature (except in some 
minor points), his treatment of the sects is both interesting and stimu- 
lating. Here he appears to be in his own domain, and shows with full 
evidence how closely connected are the Russian sects with many analo- 
gous movements in the early history of Christianity. 

It was not my intention in pointing out some minor defects of 
this book to question its value and its importance. There is not 
very much that is new to Russian scholars, as the study is based on 
secondary sources, but it should be read by every scholar in America 
and Western Europe who is interested in religious problems. Russia's 
religious evolution is as peculiar and as full of interesting phenomena 
as is everything in the historical evolution of that land. 

M. ROSTOVTSEFF. 

Portraits of the Nineties. By E. T. Raymond. (New York* 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp. 319. $4.50.) 
Following in the footsteps of McCarthy, Russell, and Hutchinson, 
who have drawn for us the portraits of the English sixties, seventies, 
and eighties, Mr. Raymond essays a similar task for the final decade of 
the century. Few will deny his success. His tone is sympathetic and 
appreciative, a cheering contrast to the mordant criticism of Mr. 
Keynes and the " Gentleman with the Duster ". His appreciation, how- 
ever, is discriminating and the cloying eulogies of the old-fashioned 
biographical sketch are wholly lacking. Like most biographical essay- 
ists of the moment he seeks, rather too overtly perhaps, to make his 
impression through humor. Some of his epigrams seem labored; he is 
often too obviously in search of an anecdote, which sometimes serves 
and sometimes does not serve to characterize his subject. But of true 
wit there is not a little, and by his wealth of literary and biographical 
allusion he has imparted a flavor of nineteenth-century " culture " which 
more than anything else helps to explain the personalities he presents. 
He recalls the nineties as, on the whole, a golden age. 

The sun shone brighter in those days; the east wind was less 



